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Education—British Model 


The British Ministry of Education has issued a pamphlet entitled Citizens[ rowing vp Mat Home, in 
School and After, which presents a philosophy of education comprehending cultural, moral, and re- 
ligious aims. 


Under the introductory caption, “The Meaning of Citi- 
zeuship” in the Ministry of [ducation’s pamphiet occurs 
this paragraph: “A citizen of Athens in the fifth century 
b.C. would have had no difliculty in settling the question, 
‘low much of our life is public? Lle would have said 
without hesitation, ‘All of it.’ In the city states of the 
ancient world, a man—a iree citizen that is—was a citizen 
all the time. He took a personal share in all kinds of gov- 
ernmental and judicial business which we leave to poli- 
ticians. His religion, his games, his great dramatic testi- 
vals, his art and music, his military exercises, were all as- 
pects of his citizenship, of his life in the organized com- 
munity, which alone for him and his fellow-citizens made 
the good life possible.” 

Following this comes the comment that no suci simple 
answer is given today. l‘or many people, “citizenship 
tends to be what is left in life when all the more interest- 
ing things have been taken out. Our family life—we say— 
has nothing to do with politics, nor have our recreations, 
hobbies and pleasures. Our health is our own business, 
and so, certainly, is our religion.” Citizenship has become 
a dull affair, concerned with such matters as juries, habeas 
corpus, the budget, and the balance of trade, remote from 
“private life” or “human nature.” The Ministry of Edu- 
cation views it differently : 

“But surely citizenship means more than this. In Eng- 
lish life some oi the most influential institutions are not 
political (ie. governmental) at all, but voluntary, local 
and private. Lhe parish or vestry meeting, the womeii's in- 
stitute, the iriendly society, the miners’ institute, the chani- 
ber uf commerce, the trade uniun or professivnal associa- 
tion, the choral or dramatic society, above all the church 
and chapel; these are ail places where opinion is created 
and where men and women learn to live and work together 
ior good ends that are bigger and better than their indi- 
vidual selves.” Indeed, it is suggested that the search for 
“citizenship” should start in the home. 

Not all good men are good citizens. “They may cherish 
iheir wives and children, work hard, go to church and still 
neglect their wider obligations to society. But good citi- 
zens must first be good men,” and “no virtues are entirely 
private.” 


Lhe Home 


The family has a hard time in the modern world, because 
of the many “unwholesome and corrosive’ influences that 
inake ior its disintegration. “but family lite has not yet 
lost the one thing it cannot do without—ailection. Parents 
love their children and jiove them the more because of the 
dangers and difliculties they see all round them. ‘This love 
only parents can give. Ihe state can improve the material 
environment. The schools can nourish the children’s minds 
and ideals. Society can care for the orphans and the neg- 
lected—and does so more than ever betore. Only mothers 
and fathers can give the love and understanding that en- 
ables their children to grow harmoniously, and, as they 
grow, to display more and more that part of their natures 
that was made to praise God, to speak the truth, to love the 
best when they see it, and to help their fellow human 
beings.” 


Keiigious Beliefs 

“All the great religions of the world have attributed to 
man a spiritual nature and they have linked this, both dur- 
ing the life of the individual and after death, with another 
and other higher order of being. The Christian religion, 
perhaps more than some others, has concerned itself with 
social duties on earth, It has exalted the dignity of human 
personality. .. . or Christians, men are brothers because 
God is their lather and good works are justified not only 
by their iruits but because they fulfil God's will and con- 
tribute to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“This raises tor the good citizen the problem of theo- 
logical belief. ‘To hold a spiritual faith does not bind a 
man to every article of a particular creed, but there are 
some essentials on which no religion can compromise. It 
inust, for instance, accept a code of right and wrong, based 
on absolute values. Christians, and some others, would 
add that it must acknowiedge a personal God who, having 
created the world, retains a just and merciful interest in 
every one of His creatures.” 

The mauy who cannot accept all such beliefs are not 
thereby prevented “from being good persons and good 
citizens.” ‘They are, however, deprived of “the faith that 
claims to move mountains and it is mountains that need 
to be moved if our civilisation is to be regenerated. For 
the Christian such belieis are the groundwork of his char- 
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acter and conduct and he has added to them another pecu- 
liar to his own religion—iaith in Jesus Christ. lor those 
who cannot accept Christianity, the love of truth and jus- 
tice, the appreciation of natural beauty and the strength of 
compassionate and dutiful feelings are often the source of 
acts and achievements of which all good citizens, without 
distinction of belief, may be proud. ... Christianity gives 
the only commandment that offers any social programme 
a certain chance of success in any circumstances: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’.” 

But these forthright avowals are followed by a frank 
admission: “There is now a decline not only of Christian 
beliefs but also of the Christian way of life. Too many 
people—indeed some who call themselves Christians—-be- 
have as though truth and falsehood were one, and as 
though gain and pleasure were the real and legitimate 
springs of action. In modern jargon, this is our moral 
Fifth Column. At the same time, the citadel is threatened 
by frontal assault. Over large areas of the world the gos- 
pel of force is now preached, as it was in Germany before 
and during the war, with all the weapons of science and 
propaganda, all the panoply of a crusade. These evil gos- 
pels, aimed not only at the overthrow of religion but at 
the slavery of man, can be met only by a faith as positive 
and confident as their own. A social conscience, unsup- 
ported by religious conviction, has not always the strength 
to defend itself against organised evil. If homes and 
schools and society at large are without spiritual ideals, 
they are houses built on the sand and cannot be relied on 
to stand against the rising storm. This is not a reason for 
religion. Men worship God because there is that in their 
nature that was made for worship and praise. It is, how- 
ever, an effect, and a pamphlet on education and society 
is hound to stress the strength that comes from deep con- 
victions about good and evil, about the nature of God, and 
about the nature and destiny of man.” 

The School as a Community 

“Schools are proud of their autonomy. They like to be 
as self-contained as possible and they make goed use of 
their pupils’ sense of loyalty and. solidarity within the 
school society... . There is a danger, though, that the 
school may over-stress its self-sufficiency. It is a bigger 
and more highly organised community than the family, 
but schools have much to gain by learning everything they 
can about the pupils’ home lives and by cooperating in all 
possible ways with the paveits. ... The school is naturally 
anxious to complete its work in peace and shelter before 
its pupils are thrown into the scramble of life. It tends to 
stress its protective functions and to emphasise its own 
sovereignty.” 

A strong case can be made for this “protective role,” 
but it leaves a lot out of account. “Children want to know 
about the world outside the classroom. They want to see 
new and exciting places and to learn something about how 
other people’s work is done. School visits, local surveys, 
exchanges of pupils and school parties, farm work .. ., 
eardening, forestry, camping; all these open windows 
into the outside world.” 

The school community is a training ground for democ- 
racy, but there are important things to be remembered. 
“The school community is comparatively new. Its notions 
of authority are changing; but schools change at their 
own different paces and many are not yet ready for a 
strong draught of self-government. The school staffs, too, 
have their ‘democratic’ rights and it ought not to happen 


that in the search for self-government all are free but the 
teachers and that these have merely replaced the children 
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as a ‘depressed class’, 
Citisenship in the Curriculum 

The social studies program is discussed in terms fa- 
iniliar to American teachers, but with an added note: 
“Projects” and ‘centres of interest’ have many valuable 
features, but they are not the only means of unifying 
school studies... . The great stories of nobility, courage 
and devotion; the music, poetry and painting of all ages; 
the intluence of great and lovely buildings and groups of 
buildings; the beauties of nature, great and small: the 
wonders of science and invention; the inspiration of re- 
iigion—these are parts of a grand design in which the 
‘subjects’ of history, literature, science and art find their 
ineaning and justification.” 

In view of proposals made currently in this country for 
the inclusion of religious institutions and agencies in the 
social studies program of the public schools the following 
example of a York project is interesting: “The ‘secondary 
groups’ made a historical record of the suburb in the form 
of an illustrated time chart together with a series of maps 
based on local records showing the history of nearby 
farms from medieval times. Several well-known nurseries 
and market gardens were visited and studied over the last 
hundred years of their development. . . . The vicar assisted 
with the history of the church and the parish, and several 
farmers, some retired, some active, gave talks on the his- 
tory and development of their fields.” 


Daily Work 


Here is a passage that might well have appeared in one 
of our many church documents: “For the fortunate few 
work can bring both interest and self-discipline.” This ap- 
plies to older people in responsible positions, to those 
in the great humane professions and to those in vocations 
involving variety and personal responsibility, or highly 
skilled work. “But there are hundreds of thousands of 
young people outside these occupations, and thousands in- 
side, for whom work is just a dull routine. Mass produc- 
tion, repetitive tasks, unimaginative ctrection and man- 
agement, not only from the board room but also from the 
foreman and charge-hand, all these turn daily work into 
something that, so far from encouraging a sense of citi- 
zeuship, almost forbids it. Is this problem insoluble? It 
is primarily a social and moral problem, but it has serious 
cconomic consequences also, as is only too plain in the in- 
dustrial and commercial situation to-day.” 

The reply to the question just put has a homiletic qual- 
ity. “The real answer is better human relations on the 
spot. To understand other people’s point of view; to give 
orders persuasively as between one human being and an- 
other and to give the reasons that make orders intelligible 
and acceptable; to exercise authority without arrogance 
and accept subordination without either servility or re- 
sentiment; to give a good day's work as a matter oi ordi- 
nary honesty, and, equally as a matter of ordinary hon- 
esty, to reward a good day’s work with decent working 
conditions and a fair share of the rewards; to treat the 
liunblest and youngest employee as a partner and a hu- 
man being; to understand the work of subordinates and 
teach subordinates the purpose of their work in relation 
to the higher and wider functions of the whole organisa- 
tion: to make a bigger sacrifice oneself than those asked 
of other people and to take no credit for it—these are the 
simple humau maxims for the lack of which the work of 
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a big organisation may jolt along with unnecessary fric- 
tion and waste.” 


The Good Society 

The foregoing discussion has assumed the imminence of 
a crisis the outcome of which none can foretell. “There 
are many evidences of this crisis in everyday life, as well 
as i the national and international situations, and among 
thinking men and women there is no shortage of explana- 
tions and suggested remedies. Indeed, one of the difficul- 
ties of the situation is the confused and confusing mass of 
opinion and belief, the babel of advisory voices, the mul- 
tiplicity of movements that too often contradict and stul- 
tify one another and paralyse remedial action. It was in 
just such a welter of conflicting speculation that the free 
city states of the ancient world went down.” But there is 
common ground in Western Europe and in particular in 
Britain over which to march toward the good society. 
Democracy has many definitions. “There is, however, in 
these different definitions and associations a certain high- 
est common factor among the nations of Western Europe, 
the British Commonwealth and the people of the United 
States. This may fairly be described as a respect for per- 
sonal freedom, for the rule of law and for the sovereignty 
of a popular assembly elected by secret ballot under uni- 
versal adult suffrage. These principles are not peculiarly 
British or even European: they are not all peculiarly mod- 
ern. In our own history they have grown up piecemeal 
and, for periods at a time, the second, and even the first 
have been partially lost; the third is relatively new. But, 
taken together, they mean to us as much as the air we 
breathe.” It is “the faith of this pamphlet that spiritual 
convictions are the vital element in the democratic way of 
life, the handful of yeast, the grain of mustard seed, the 
candle set on a candlestick. These vital centres of moral 
strength are quite able to maintain themselves and to per- 
form their mission without imposing standardised beliefs 
on society. The Christian society in particular needs no 
advertisement other than its own convictions, with the 
energy of which it charges the political and social atmos- 
phere. Socrates was not able to define justice without 
making some assumptions about the gods, and it will not 
he easy for our own society to behave in a just way with- 
out some reason stronger than political or social expedi- 
eney for rejecting injustice. In Christianity these reasons 
are abundantly found and it is for Christian believers to 
way their part, in the spirit of their Founder, as the ser- 
vats of the good society. ‘Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in Tleaven,’” 
Citizenship and Religion 

The section on “Citizenship and Religion” is so in- 
formative that the larger part of it is reproduced here. 

“Some readers will disagree with the importance as- 
signed to the religious view of life in Part | of this pam- 
phlet ; in dealing, therefore, with adults and those who are 
on the verge of adult life, every effort must be made to 
engage the interests and cooperation of all, regardless of 
professions of faith, who feel the spirit of service and 
take pride in their membership of the local and national 
communities. This is not untrue of children either; but 
the fact remains that religious teaching and the daily act 
of worship are included by the Education Act of 1944 as 
part of the process of education in schools, subject to the 
right of individual parents to withdraw their children on 
grounds of conscience. Very many teachers and parents 
are grateful for these provisions of the Act in respect of 
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religious cducation, and there is considerable and growing 
evidence that the opportunities provided are, on the whole, : 
being widely used. The spirit, as well as the letter, of re- 
ligious education has been assisted in many schools by the 
disappearance of sectarian bitterness and by the additional 
strength given by legal recognition to religious teaching 
and worship in the schools. 

“Most syllabuses of Religious Lnstruction deal with the 
history of the Jewish people and the teaching of the He- 
brew Prophets, and also with the life of Our Lord and 
the development of Christianity in the time of the Apos- 
tles. In the treatment of both the Old and the New Testa- 
inents the opportunity, indeed the obligation, to draw 
moral and spiritual lessons cannot be avoided. The Scrip- 
ture lesson will be rightly despised if it loses connection 
with the problems of conduct that arise in the daily lives 
of even quite small children. But these moral lessons need 
not be glib or ready-made and they should not intrude into 
story or parable until the children are ready for them. 
With this reservation, the doctrine of the Kingdom of 
Heaven is full of consequences for all who are interested 
in framing. or keeping the rules of a good society. This 
teaching will be most effective if, with older children, at 
least, it is reasonably astringent and set against an intel- 
lectual background as scholarly and precise as that of any 
other subject. If it is remembered that the sayings of 
Our Lord and of St. Paul were addressed to the men and 
women of their times, in the idiom and context of their 
times, it is clear that they will need to be interpreted 
through exact historical and geographical and, where pos- 
sible, linguistic knowledge, before they can be applied 
with full force to our own time and place. If this inter- 
pretation is skilfully and sympathetically done, by those 
with both the faith and knowledge to do it, religious teach- 
ing will contribute to education an emphasis on conscience, 
individual responsibility and service to others which is 
peculiarly its own, beyond the power of any other subject. 

“The act of corporate worship is unique in the school 
day. It offers a sense of fellowship, an opportunity for 
praise, and the experience of a short period of quiet or 
silence, as well as the prayers and Bible reading. Many 
schools make the morning assembly an opportunity for 
personal effort on the part of older pupils who themselves 
conduct a part or the whole of the service. There are op- 
portunities also in morning assembly for the celebration 
of civic, national and international occasions as well as 
the special occasions of the Christian vear. In boarding 
school, the Chapel services, and in some day schools the 
annual or terminal services in Cathedral, Parish Church, 
or Nonecomformist Chapel have a deep significance for 
many pupils.” 

“Epilogue” 

The pamphlet ends with a brief section setting a univer- 
sal stage for the educational program of the nation. All 
religious intolerance is repudiated: “In a free and edu- 
cated community there must be absolute toleration of re- 
ligious belief. This pamphlet has not concealed its own 
conviction that temporal and eternal values are interde- 
pendent, but it has no wish to thrust these heliefs on those 
who hold other views. ... If there is one truth more than 
another which this epilogue would press, it is the sover- 
eign importance of the free individual human personality. 
We each of us matter: to God, as some of us believe: cer- 
tainly to ourselves and to one another.” There is to he no 
narrow nationalism: “Education of a vivid, personal kind 
helps to counteract one of the most unfortunate tendencies 
in our way of thinking about world affairs to-day, the ten- 
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dency to think in terms of ‘masses of power’, in terms, 
that is, of national strength reckoned by areas, popula- 
tions, and economic potential. . . . It disguises the truth 
that there is, in fact, no such individual as a U.S.A. or a 
U.S.S.R. which ‘thinks’ this or ‘hates’ that. There are, 
rather, a great many people, living—especially in those 
two countries—under very different conditions, and with 
quite different backgrounds, differences wider even than 
those which separate the Cornish fisherman from the 
Yorkshire miner.” 

Here are the concluding sentences : “Our main contem- 
porary needs to-day are the will and knowledge to live to- 
gether, with wisdom and understanding, in a world soci- 
ety that is capable of using the different endowments of 
individuals and nations for the common good. This means, 
undoubtedly, more explicit training in huinan relations 
than has been common in the past. But that is a trifle. 
The main need is not an intellectual revolution, but a 
change of heart; the recognition that all knowledge and 
skill are gifts, to be cultivated humbly as a privilege and 
a trust and to be used generously in the service of others.” 


Civil Liberties, 1948-1949 


In the atmosphere of the United States today “fear 
inakes the maintenance of civil liberties precarious . . . the 
measures to protect our institutions from Communist in- 
filtration have set up an unprecedented array of barriers 
to free association, of forced declarations of loyalty, of 
black-lists and purges, and, most menacing to the spirit of 
liberty, of taboos on those progressive programs and prin- 
ciples which are the heart of any expanding democracy,” 
according to the 1948-1949 report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, The “nervous conservatism” of the coun- 
try, the report goes on to say, “reflects correctly the domi- 
vant spirit of the country, beset by fear of war, Cominu- 
ist expansion and espionage.” 

Indeed, the present crisis “exceeds in severity, intoler- 
ance and fears” any year in the Union's 29 years of activ- 
ity. Concentration on “the Communist danger” has 
strengthened the influence of the military and expanded 
the functions of the FBI. “For the first time in our his- 
tory” there is risk of “the creation of a secret political 
police system with its array of informers and under-cover 
agents. The Attorney General’s arbitrary listing of sub- 
versive organizations totalling now about 160—intended 
solely as a guide to loyalty boards—has been grossly mis- 
used to stimulate the search for heretics and to encourage 
local officials . . . to deny rights to agencies on the list.” 

In the Balance Sheet of Civil Liberties, covering mainly 
court decisions and legislation, “unfavorable items out- 
number the favorable three to two.” The latter “concern 
mainly racial minorities, defendants in the courts and 
censorship. No court decision was favorable to the rights 
of Communists, and oniy one or two to the rights of trade 
unions. The most favorable action in these areas was 111 
those state legislatures which refused to be stampeded 
into repressive legislation.” 

But the picture is not all as dark as that. ““No Commu- 
nist has been imprisoned for political views or activities ; 
io papers have been suppressed.” There has been real im- 
provement in some respects, especially in “race equality 
under law,” and in the adoption by the United Nations of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Local correspondents in 75 cities in 39 states indicated 
that ‘national controversies reflected in the press and radio 
have not struck deep root in local communities. At least 
they appear not to have resulted as yet in more than usual 


overt interference or repression.” Half the replies indi- 
cated that conditions were unchanged, a fourth that they 
were more favorable, and in ten cities less. Nearly all the 
reports noted that “race relations are improving.” In 24 
cities there is less segregation; only one reported an in- 
crease. Increased intolerance of Communists was found 
in 40 cities, 


Church Work with German Intellectuals 


“Certainly in Germany” there is “a peculiar and aston- 
ishing alertness with regard to the Christian faith” within 
the intellectual class, writes Bishop Hans Lilje, vice-chair- 
man of the Council of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, in the Summer, 1949, Ecumenical Review (Geneva, 
Switzerland). As a result the Evangelical Academies 
have been developed as “a completely new form of ap- 
proach” to the academic world. In Germany, at the end 
of the war, “the spiritual situation resembled a_ total 
vacuum. An ideology, equipped with many exterior means 
of power, had controlled public life and hindered any free 
and independent creative spiritual impulse. This ideology 
collapsed with the political system, and the result was this 
vacuum.” People were “spiritually starved.” Those who 
take part in the meetings of the “Academies” find that 
the main result is “a new way of living.” 

Intellectuals, especially in Germany, find themselves 
spiritually in this state: “There is nothing there—no spe- 
cial substance, but also no opposition, no enmity, no re- 
jection—just a considerable estrangement from the Chris- 
tian tradition. . . . A great—a very great part of the 
Christian message no longer reaches the ears of these 
people at all. ... It is not because of opposition, but be- 
cause of inability to understand what is meant.” And this 
“strange ‘nihilism’, which has no roots whatsoever, also 
atfects any other relationships” which such a man might 
have. “He is not bound to a great political conviction 
either; there is no longer the force of the community 
which could hold and bind him in some other way. There 
is simply nothing, nothing at all, and he knows it quite 
well, whether he is a teacher, a magistrate, a scholar, or a 
public administrator.” The attitude of such people toward 
the church may be described as “estrangement and hon- 
esty.”” The “real inner attitude” is, “We would like to 
believe, but how can we?” 

Bishop Lilje notes three main points in working with 
people of this type. There must be “every opportunity for 
open and frank questioning.” The “man of today” is 
“thoroughly distrustful of all shallow Christianity.” He 
has lived through “the situation of Job” and he will listen 
only to someone who “has lived it himself.” 

“There is a peculiar need for spiritual authority.” 
Many people “long, deep in their hearts, for an absolute 
norm, an eternal order for their life.” When such people 
hegin to take “God's Ten Commandments seriously” they 
usually do it “in a profoundly honest way which would 
put many Christians to shame.” 

Still more important is “the desire for community. . . 
‘The total state destroys with diabolic consequences the 
natural orders of man’s community life. The hunger for 
genuine community which results as a consequence of 


this breakdown, is very moving. .. . Many have testified 
that the experience of fellowship meant more to them 
than anything else in the meetings. . . . - All of a sudden 


. the richness of the Church of Christ may reappear 
and become recognizable to people who have for long 
been strangers, and who have now unexpectedly returned 
to their Father's House.” 
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